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BOOK REVIEWS 



Physics. The Student's Manual for the Study Room and Labor- 
atory. By Leroy C. Cooley, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 
in Vassar College. 448 pp. American Book Company. 

The man who sets out to write an elementary text book on physics 
must recognize that but one virtue is open to him — that of manner. 
The matter that goes to make up such a book is now common property 
and may be utilized by anyone with a turn for writing. The task is 
more purely literary than scientific. Judged by this standard, Pro- 
fessor Cooley's work does not seem to us altogether successful. As an 
example of selection of facts and of presentation, it does not excel other 
similar books already in the market, and in many respects it does not 
equal them. There are grave faults in the arrangement of the subject- 
matter. Thus we find Sound, a plain case of mass vibration intro- 
duced in the midst of molecular motion, and quite uselessly and 
awkwardly dividing Heat into two separated sections. Similarly in 
Electricity, the treatment of the galvanic cell is split into two parts by 
a discussion of galvanometers. In the matter of content, it is of 
course a nice point to know what to omit, and this is the test of one's 
skill. At best, one can only hope to have respected due proportions. 
This has not been done in the present case. The section on mechanics 
covers 166 pages, without, however, describing the steam engine. The 
section on Sound covers but 28 pages and is most inadequate. Beyond 
a brief study of the vibration of strings, and the announcement that 
sound is a vibration, there is no hint as to the production of sound, 
and nothing about musical instruments. Nor is the fragment clear. 
The musical scale, and notably the question of sharps and flats, will be 
as great a mystery to the child after reading his manual as before. In 
the section on Light, one finds absolutely no mention of the critical 
angle and total reflection, while less important points are unfolded at 
some length. In point of general style and scientific grasp, the short- 
comings are even more marked. Professor Cooley shows at times a 
hesitation about calling a spade a spade that leads him into useless 
circumlocution. We respect his desire to be very accurate, but when 
he speaks of ordinary balance weights as "a set of masses," we demur. 
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We think, too, it would be hard to get up a worse definition of density 
than the following : " The property of matter by virtue of which equal 
volumes contain different qualities is called density." Occasionally the 
statements are even absurd ; as this : " Furnaces are lined with fire- 
brick to keep the heat, in." Several formulae are introduced without 
being derived. This is bad pedagogy. But the capital defect of the 
whole work is its unnecessary magnification of detail, and its entire fail- 
ure to present anything like a forcible conception of physical science. In 
appearance the book is unattractive and the illustrations are mostly crude. 

It would be unduly optimistic to predict any measure of success for 
Cooley's Physics, and in view of its shortcomings we could not con- 
sistently even wish it. C. Hanford Henderson 

Harvard University 



The Science of Discourse. By Arnold Tompkins. Boston : 
Ginn & Company, 1897. 

Discourse as defined in The Science of Discourse is a broad term ; 
including all expression by means of language, whether oral or written ; 
and also the process as well as the product of expression. It has, 
therefore, to do with composition, as well as with literature. The aim 
of the author in The Science of Discourse is twofold : to find an organ- 
izing principle that underlies the processes of interpreting and of con- 
structing discourse, and in both processes to apply this principle 
scientifically. 

The arrangement of material in the book is elaborate. Instead of 
chapters there are numerous divisions and subdivisions. After declar- 
ing the organizing principle to be the effective expression of thought 
in language to a definite, worthy aim, the author proceeds under three 
large divisions, which follow the three "phases" of discourse — the 
purpose in discourse, the thought in discourse, and the language in 
discourse, the bulk of space being given to the thought and the lan- 
guage in discourse. Under the thought in discourse, as discourse 
processes, description, narration, exposition, and argumentation receive 
an extended and technical treatment, which occupies nearly a third of 
the book. Under the language in discourse are treated the qualities 
of style and the conditions for securing them, then language as an 
object of perception and its direct and indirect relation to thought. 
At the close of the third division, under the indirect relation of lan- 
guage to thought, is an elaborate treatment of the figures of speech. 



